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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS 
(Continued from page 547.) 

The following letter from David Sands, is 
supposed to be addressed to James Harford, of 
Bristol : 

My VERY DEAR FRIEND— 

I returned to town this evening, where I met 
with thy kind letter, which was a cordial to my 
tried mind and fatigued body. Since I wrote 
thee last, I have been mostly employed in vis- 
iting the families of Clonmel meeting, which 
has been a laborious service both to body and 
mind, as they are pretty numerous; but I feel 
a hope that it will tend to the furtherance of 
Zion’s cause. I have also had many public 
meetings with those not of our Society, which 
appeared to be favored opportunities; one, I 
think, it will not be unpleasant to thee to hear 
of : it was with a large company of soldiers, 
from Lancashire, who are mostly men of good 
families, and appeared to be well-bred. They 
accepted the offer of a meeting with apparent 
gladness, and during the time sat with great 
composure of mind ; and the Friends who were 
with me observed they had seldom known a 
more solemn season. Many of them, after 
meeting, acknowledged it had been to them a 
time of favor, which they hoped never to for- 
get. It may seem, from what I have written, 
that I am stationed in a land of favors, where 
I might sing a song of Zion oftener than the 
returning light of the morning ; but, my dear 
friend, it is far otherwise with me. 


I feet my- | 





self surrounded with many discouragements; 
and did I not believe, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that I am here in Divine appointment, 
my situation would be insupportable ; as [ feel 
much of my time like a sparrow alone on the 
house-top ; yet I do not desire to complain of 
Him who has not only a right to dispose of his 
servants as he pleases, but knows how to do it 
for their good and Hisglory. Therefore, I can 
only say, “ Thy will be done,” which I am of- 
ten unable to say in that humble manner I 
could wish. Thy continued brotherly care, 
with that of thy dear children, joined with 
your near sympathy, is very strengthening to 
me; as I have every reason to believe your de- 
sires are for my preservation, and that I may 
endure through all storms; in which I trust 
you are joined by many brethren and sisters, 
who have expressed a near sympathy with mé, 
since being in this land. 

I came here with a hope I might be set at 
liberty to return to Milford ; but this at present 
seems uncertain, as I have not yet been in the 
North, nor has there a way clearly opened for 
it. Travelling remains to be attended with 
many difficulties, as robberies are daily com- 
mitted on most of the roads throughout the 
nation. Yet, should that now appear to be the 
way cast up for me, I hope I shall still perse- 
vere therein with a becoming cheerfulness, 
nothing doubting: knowing that I am safe al- 
ways, whilst He whose name is “I am that I 
am,” is with me. I often think of the time T © 
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spent in company with thee and thy dear chil- 
dren, which appears asa day of feasting, and of 
drinking wine refined from the lees of insincer- 
ity, which greatly abounds in some parts of the 
world. The value of the choicest comforts are 
best. known by the want of them. Q, could [have 
an opportunity of opening my sorrows, and to 
pour them out toa bosom friend! I believe I 
should often find relief; but that I cannot, at 
- Jeastam afraid of doing it. I must, therefore, 
conceal my grief and hide my trials for the 
present, until 1 meet my dear friend and his 
beloved children, when my sorrows will be 
turned into joy. Until then, farewell, my ten- 
derly beloved friend. Davin Sanps. 

The Journal proceeds :—After parting with 
my friends at Cork, I returned to Youghall, and 
tarried some days, visited several families, and 
had some meetings. From this place I went to 
Clonmel, and from thence to the Quarterly 
Meeting at Waterford, which was large, and 
owned in a good degree by the overshadowing 
of Divine love. From Waterford I returned to 
Clonmel, and joined Ann Broadhead in a visit to 
the families, which we accomplished in much 
nearness of spirit ; after which I had many pub- 
lic meetings in and about Clonmel, which were 
favored seasons. From this place I returned 
to Waterford, and tarried several days, and vis- 
ited some families, when able. 

Here I received many kind letters from my 
friends-in England, towards whom I felt my 
mind drawn, as they seemed very near to me, 
and with whom I greatly desired to spend a lit- 
tle more time ; yet no way opening to leave Ire- 
land at present, I must still obey my best 
Guide, though it is hard to my natural inclina- 
tion, as travelling here is in every respect un- 
pleasant, the country being in general thinly 
inhabited as to respectable people, and now 
these are driven into garrisoned towns, for many 
have been murdered, dr have fled to some other 
country ; so that poor Ireland at this time ex- 
hibits a mournful appearance ; yet I have been 
permitted to pass along without any let or hin- 
derance. At Waterford, I met with my dear 
friend Elizabeth Usher, whose kindness was 
very great, as she furnished me with a com- 
fortable carriage, of which I stood in need. 

12th mo. 28th, 1798.—I left Waterford to 
attend the Quarterly Meeting at Ca:low, in 
Leinster Province, which, though not large, we 
were favored with Divine help. Here | met 
with my kind friends Mary Ridgway and Jane 
Watson. After the Quarterly Meeting, I felt 
inclined to visit the families of Friends in this 
Monthly Meeting. During my stay, I had 
several public meetings, which were attended 
by many very respectable people, and were 
solid opportunities. From thence I went to a 
town called Athy, where a few Friends reside, 
and fhere are mapy-seeking people. I had sev- 


eral public meetings with them, much to my 


comfort. From this place I went to Ballitore, 
and visited the few families of Friends at that 
place, and had one public meeting. This was 
once a place of note as to Friends, but is now 
much on the decline. 

During the latter part of the time in which 
David Sands was engaged in the visit to Ire- 
land, he appears to have discontinued his Jour- 
nal; so that from this period we can only no- 
tice his movements from the brief biographical 
sketch prepared by some members of his own 
family, and which has already been largely 
quoted from in the early part of these memoirs ; 
or from letters or other fragments. 

During the time of the Rebellion, Friends in 
Ireland were very careful that nothing should 
pass from one to another in writing, which, if 
it should fall into improper hands, could be con- 
strued to their disadvantage. 

After visiting Ballitore, as noticed in his 
Journal, he visited the families of Friends in 
Dublin ; and proceeding to the north, engaged 
in other services in the Province of Ulster. 

In the course of. his service and travels in 
Ireland, the following very remarkable cireum- 
stance occurred; proving that the ways of 
Providence are frequently inscrutable, in his 
gracious interposition for the deliverance of his 
creatures from the power of the enemy, and in 
leading his ministers and messengers by a way 
that they know not, in the simple obedience of 
faith, that so he may make them instrumental 
in effecting his wise and gracious purposes. As 
he was riding along he felt a concern to stop 
and appoint a meeting, to which his compan- 
ions offered some objections ; as it was a place 
but thinly peopled, and the night very stormy ; 
so that probably few would attend. But David 
Sands did not feel easy to give it up, saying, 
“If there are but few the great and good 
Shepherd has promised to be with us, and I 
shal) feel clear in h&ving done what appears to 
be my duty.” They yielded to his concern, 
and notice was given. At the time appointed 
a greater number assembled than was expected. 
The meeting became settled in much solemnity. 
He arose, commencing his testimony with these 
words,—“ Resist the devil, and he will flee 
from you. Tura unto Him who is able and 
willing to save ; although your sins be as scar- 
let, He will make them white in the blood of 
the leah. He is still waiting to be gracious, 
and though you have strayed far from the fold, 
He will lead you as unto pleasant pastures, 
where streams of living water flow for ever- 
more.” He had much to offer, all pointing and 


leading to the one great Fountain of Mercy ; 
and then added;—“ I am bound to express my 
feeling and impression (though I know not for 
whom it is intended,) that I believe there are 
those present who have been so far led astray 
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by the enemy of their soul’s salvation, as to be 
ready to take their own life.” Soon after. this 
the meeting broke up, when a man of a respec- 
table appearance, under great distress of mind, 
approached him, saying,—‘‘ Your message is to 
me ; it is true that I now have the instruments 
of death in my pocket. I have become weary 
of life, and have no resolution to withstand the 
Tempter, so as to face the cruel blasts of adver- 
sity, and had determined this night to commit 
the fatal deed. Yet I felt the awful responsi- 
bility ; and having heard of this meeting, and 
knowing that Friends often sat in silence, 1 
believed that I should be enabled to become 
calm and composed before the awful close of 
life. But now I have abundant reason to bless 
God, in that he has made you the instrument 
of saving my life, as also my immortal soul; 
which, but for this interposition, would have 
rushed unbidden into the presence of an in- 
sulted God.” His heart now overflowed with 
gratitude both toward D. Sands as the instru- 
ment, and unto the Lord, by whom he was thus 
sent to save a fellow-creature from destruction. 

It is stated that soon after this wonderful 
providential interposition, this person became a 
changed and greatly improved character. 

The time of David Sands’ travels in the north 
of Ireland was a period of deep exercise to 
rightly concerned Friends, with whom he sym- 
pathized, and largely partook of their trials. 
He felt that great care was needful that he 
might be preserved from giving any just cause 
of offence, so that no advantage might be given 
to the adversaries of truth ; whilst he was de- 
sirous to contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the Saints. It was the truths of 
the Gospel, as taught by our Holy Redeemer, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and his Apostles, for 
which he contended: and he was enabled to 
discharge his duty as a faithful messenger, 
charged with Divine authority, to the comfort 
of wavy minds. Thus he felt the necessity for 
daily watchfulness, depending upon that Divine 
power and support which through all his trials 
and exercises had never failed ; but which, like 
the manna by which the children of Israel 
were sustained in the wilderness, had to be 
gathered daily. 

After feeling released from further service 
in Ireland, he returned to England with peace 
of mind, about the 5th month, 1799, and was 
received with much kindness and affection by 
many Friends, who truly sympathized with him 
in his unwearied labors, both amongst Friends 
and those of other societies; in his extensive 
journeyings in the cause of truth, and in his 
love to his fellow-creatures, that they might re- 
ceive the word of eternal life. The unity of 
his friends he felt to be very precious, and cause 
of thankfulness to his great and good Master, 
who had preserved him through eo many cloge 
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trials, had so graciously owned his ministry, 
and favored him to return to his friends in Eng- 
land with the reward of peace. 
appear any memorandum of the exact date of 
David Sands’ arrival in England ; but it is ap- 
prehended that it was a little previous to the 
London Yearly Meeting of 1799. 


There does not 


The unsoundness in doctrine which had man- 


ifested itself in Ireland was now attempted to 
be infused into the minds of some of the inex- 
perienced and unwary amongst Friends in Eng- 
land, (chiefly through the influence of Hannah 
Barnard, who came over as a minister from 
Awerica, aud her adherents.) We shall again 
have occasion to revert to this individua) 
These insidious attempts deeply affected the 
vigilant and tenderly concerned mind of David 
Sands; to whom the truth, as it is in Jesus, 
had ever been very precious; and some allu- 
sion will be found to them in the following let- 
ters from Richard Reynolds :— 


Coa.Brook Das, 2d mo. 26th, 1799. 


Dear FriEND— 


By thy acceptable letter of the 6th instant, 


I was glad to find not only that thou art better 
in health, but that thou so remembers me as to 
inquire if I am still in the land of the living. 


I continue to breathe the air of this world; but 


such has been my spiritual poverty and deser- 
tion, that if I may yet be written ‘“‘ among the 
living of Jerusalem,” the strongest indication 
of it seems to be that I am not always insensi- 
ble of my own wants and weakness, or indiffer- 


ent to the cause of truth, or to those who are 
engaged in the propagation or promotion of it. 
And amongst them, thou hast been frequently 
remembered by me, though I admitted that thy 
late arduous engagement might sufficiently 
account for thy appearing to have forgotten 
me. I have heard, and was grieved as well as 
surprised, to hear of the departure of some in 
Ireland from the faith of their forefathers— 
may I not say from the faith once delivered to 
the Saints: of some to whom [ looked up, not 
only as being further advanced, but more es- 
tablished io it than myself. But I rejoice that 
some have returoed ; and earnestly desire that 
thy hope for the rest may be accomplished. 

By a letter received this week, I understand 
William Savery has been ill, owing to his great 
exertion in his tanyard, which he found in 
great disorder when hv returned from Europe. 
He had been confined, but was then getting 
better. 

Of those in this land from America, I hear 
that Thomas Scattergood is in London, being 
lately returned from Kent, where he attended 
at the funeral of our ancient Friend, Sarah Beck, 
Dover ; that Charity Cook and Mary Sweat had 
nearly concluded their visit to the families in 
Gracechurch-Street Monthly Meeting; and 
that Sarah Harrison was yet detained at Mary 
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Alexander’s, at Needham, poorly in health. I 
hope this will find thee well on thy way in the 
important service of visiting the families of 
Friends in Dublin ; and if, at the completion of 
all that is or may be required of thee in Ire. 
land, thou should find freedom to visit thy 
friends in Old England once more, I shall re- 
joice ; and more especially in the hope thou 
permittest me to indulge, that thou will come 
pretty directly to my habitation, where thou 
mayest depend on a cordial reception ; and that 
many will be glad to see thee at the Dale, 
where I think thou hast not yet been. I shall 
address this to the care of Joseph Williams, to 
whom please give my love ; and I hope he has 
received a few lines, by which I took the liber- 
ty to request him to procure some books for me 
that were printed in Dublin. Thy affectionate 
friend. RicHaRD REYNOLDS. 


. (To be continued.) 





“ God usually dispenses his mercies, that they 
may run over our thoughts and expectations, 
and are given in no proportion to us, but ac- 
cording to God's measures ; he considering not 
what we are worthy of, but what is fit for him 
to give; he only requiring of us capacities to 
receive his favors, and fair reception of his 
graces.” —Jeremy Taylor. 





THE RELATION BETWEEN SCIENTIFIC KNOW- 
LEDGE AND COMMON KNOWLEDGE. 

[Herbert Spencer, in his essuy on the Genesis of 
Sctence, bas the following remarks. ] 

There has ever prevailed among men a vague 
notion that scientific knowledge differs in na- 
ture from ordinary knowledge. By the Greeks, 
with whom mathematics—literally things learnt 
—was alone considered as knowledge proper, 
the distinction must have been strongly felt; 
and it has ever since waintained itself in the 
general mind. Though, considering the con- 
trast between the achievewents of science and 
those of daily unmethodic thinking, it is not 
surprising that such a distinction has been as- 
sumed ; yet it needs but to rise a little above 
the common point of view, to see that no such 
distivetion can really exist—or that, at best, it 
is but a superficial distinction. The same fac- 
ulties are employed in both cases, and in both 
cases their mode of operation is fundamentally 
the same. 

If we say that science is organized know- 
ledge, we are met by the trath that all know- 
ledge is organized to a greater or less degree— 
that the commonest actions of the household 
and the field presuppose facts colligated, infer. 
ences drawn, results expected; and that the 

neral success of these actions prove the data 

y which they were guided to have been cor- 
tectly put together. If, again, we say that aci- 


ence is prevision, is a seeing beforehand—is a 
knowing in what times, places, combinations, 
or sequences specified phenomena will be 
found ; we are yet obliged to confess that the 
definition includes much that is utterly foreign 
to science in its ordinary acceptation. For 
example, a child’s knowledge of an apple. 
This as far as it goes consists in previsions. 
When a child sees a certain form and colors, 
it knows that if it puts out its hand it will have 
certain impressions of resistance and roundness 
and smoothness ; and if it bites, a certain taste. 
And manifestly its general acquaintance with 
surrounding objects is of like nature—is made 
up of facts concerning them, so grouped as that 
any part of a group being perceived, the ex- 
istence of the other facts included in it is fore- 
seen. 

If, once more, we say that science is exact 
prevision, we still fail to establish the supposed 
difference. Not only do we find that much of 
what we call science is not exact, and that 
some of it as physiology, can never become ex- 
act ; but we find further that many of the pre- 
visions constituting the common stock alike of 
wise and ignorant are exact. That an unsup- 
ported body will fall; that a lighted candle 
will go out when immersed in water; that ice 
will melt when thrown on fire—these, and 
many like predictions relating to the familiar 
properties of things have as high a degree of 
accuracy as predictions are capable of. It is 
true that the results predicted are of a very 
general character ; but it is none the less true 
that they are rigorously correct as far as they 
go; and this is all that is requisite to fulfil the 
definition. There is perfect accordance be- 
tween the anticipated phenomena and the ac- 
tual ones; and no more can be said of the 
highest achievements of the sciences specially 
characterized as exact. 


Seeing thus that the assumed distinction 
between scientific knowledge and common 
knowledge is not logically justifiable ; and yet 
feeling, as we must, that however impossible it 
may be to draw a line between them, the two 
are not practically identical ; there arises the 
question—W hat is the relationship that exists 
between them? A partial answer to this ques- 
tion may be drawn from the illustrations just 
given. Qn reconsidering them, it will be ob- 
served that those portions of ordinary know- 
ledge which are identical in character with sci- 
entific knowledge, comprehend only such com- 
binations of phenomena as are directly cogniz- 
able by the senses, and are of simple, invaria- 
ble nature. That the smoke from a fire which 


she is lighting will ascend, and that the fire 
will presently boil water, are previsions which 
the servant girl makes equally well with the 
most learned physicist; they are equally cer- 
tain, equally exact with his; but they are pre- 
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visions concerning phenomena in constant and 
direct relation—phenomena that follow visibly 
and immediately after their antecedente—phe- 
nomena of which the causation js neither re- 
mote or obscure, phenomena which may be 
predicted by the simplest possible act of reason- 
ing. 

If now we pass to the previsions constitu- 
ting what is commonly known as science—that 
an eclipse of the moon will happen at a speci- 
fied time ; and when a barometer is taken to 
the top of a mountain of known height the 
mercurial column will descend a stated number 
of inches ; that the poles ofa galvanic battery im- 
mersed in water will give off, the one an inflam- 
mable and the other an inflaming gas, in defi- 
nite ratio—we perceive that the relations in- 
volved are not of a kind habitually presented 
to our senses ; that they depend, some of them 
upon special combinations of causes ; and that 
in some of them the connection between antece- 
dent and consequents is established only by an 
elaborate series of inferences. The broad distinc- 
tion, therefore, between the two orders of 
knowledge is not in their nature but in their 
remoteness from perception. 

If we regard the cases in their most gene- 
ral aspect, we see that the laborer, who, on 
hearing certain notes in the adjacent hedge, 
can describe the particular form and colors of 
the bird making them; and the astronomer, 
who, having calculated a transit of Verius can 
delineate the black spot entering upon the 
sun’s disc, as it will appear through the tele- 
scope, at a specified hour, do essentially the 
same thing. Each one khows that on fulfillicg 
the requisite conditions he shall have a pre- 
conceived impression—that after a definite se- 
ries of actions will come a group of sensations 
of a foreknown kind. The difference, then, is 
not in the fundamental character of the men- 
tal act; or in the correctness of the previsions 
accomplished by them; but in the cowplexity 
of the processes required to achieve the previs- 
ions. Much of our commonest knowledge is, 
as far as it goes, rigorously precise. Science 
does not increase this precision—eannot tran- 
scend it. What then does it do? It,reduces 
other knowledge to the same degree of precis- 
ion. That certainty which directs perception 
gives us respecting coexistences and sequences, 
of the simplest and most accessible kind, 
Science gives us respecting coexistences and 
sequences, complex in their dependencies or 
inaccessible to immediate gbservation. In 
brief, regarded from this point of view, science 
may be called an extension of the perceptions 
by means of reasoning. 





“Tt is better for the soul's sake to suffer 
death, than to lose the soul for the love of this 
life.” — Hermes. 





A PLEASANT WORD FOR EVERY ONE. 


A Christian should resemble a sunbeam, shin- 
ing with a light derived from the “Sun of 
righteousness.” The amount of good and hap- 
piness which we may diffuse around us, by only 
showing a smiling face and a kind heart, and 
speaking kindly, but not always “our own 
words,” —is incalculable. 

I remember walking one day through the 
fields with a dear friend. She seemed to have 
a pleasant word ready for every one we met. 
The little children looked up in her face and 
smiled, as they dropped their simple courtesies. 
The old men uncovered their gray hairs, and 
seemed to be cheered by her kindly greeting. 

‘“‘A fine day, friend,” she said to one old man. 

“ Yes, ma’am, it is very fine.” 

“We must thank God for it, and for every 
good thing.” 

“ Ay, tobesure; but I never thought of that. 
I thank God with all my heart.” 

“You appear to be very lame my friend,”’ she 
observed to another, who was passing wearily 
along, and looked hot and tired ; she called them 
all her friends. The old man seemed touched 
by her sympathizing looks, and told her the 
whole history of the accident ; upon which she 
prescribed some simple remedy, which, perhaps 
soon cured him. 

The next person we met was a little girl, who 
was crying because she had just upset her bas- 
ket of ripe blackberries into the ditch, upon 
which my friend smilingly suggested that she 
might gather more, pointing at the same time 
to the rich clusters which grew all around ; and 
she soon dried her eyes, and began following 
her advice. 

Thus it is that we should all endeavor to pass 
through the world, helping, cheering and com- 
forting one another. People who are always 
innocently cheerful and good-humored are very 
useful in the world; they maintain peace and 
happiness, and spread a thankful temper around 
them. It has been well said, that “ we have no 
more right to fling an unnecessary shadow over 
the spirits of those whom we may casually meet, 
than we have to fling a stone and break their 
windows.” — The Moravian. 





ARTESIAN WELLS IN THE DesERT.—Modern 
science is literally making “‘ the desert to blos- 
som asthe rose.” In the great desert of Sahara, 
in 1860, five artesan wells had been opened, 
around which vegetation thrives, luxuriantly ; 
30,000 palm trees and 1,000 fruit trees were 
planted, and two thriving villages established. 
At the depth of a little over 500 feet, an under- 
ground river og lake was struck, and from two 
wells live fis have been thrown up, showing 
that there is a large body of water underneath. 
—The Moravian. 
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“ FOR THE LORD GODISA SUN.” —Ps. lxxxiv., 11. 

** * * * * * The sun, advancing 
upon winter, bears life and development with 
every step, rescues the soil from the frost, opens 
the portals of spring, and sends rejoicing and 
trooping through them all flowers and all har- 
vests that cover the earth with beauty, and fills 
the globe with life and gladness. So the in- 
coming of the mind and spirit of God fills the 
whole world with refinement, with thought, 
with beauty, with purity, with joy. All moral 
qualities and all noble and inspiring excellencies 
of the human wind stand in the same relation 
to civilization that harvests and fruits and flow- 
ers do to the bounteous vegetable kingdom. In 
the one case, as in the other, they depend upon 
that which they themselves do not know. For, 
I ask the daisy, “Who is your father?” and it 
speaks to me of the seed and the root; while I 


know that the unplanted sun is the father of 


the daisy. I ask the pastures, “Who bath 
created you?” and they speak of the showers. 
No blades of grass speak of the sun; but I 
know that the unbaptized sun has, by its light 
of fire, baptised these, its children, and that 
there is nothing that grows in nature, of ani- 


mals, or birds, or insects; or plants, that is not 


the immediate result of that unconscious sun 
that works everywhere. And when men say to 
me, “‘ Show me the presence of your God ; show 
me some sign that he is in human affairs, guid- 
ing them: you talk of the Holy Ghost, of the 


Spirit of God, of the divine inspiration, and of 


the soul of man as being born thereby; now 
give me some token that it so”’—when men say 
this to me, I point them to all the world, and 
say, ‘ By the same signs and tokens by which 
you recognize that the life of the globe is in the 
sun, that isa myriad of leagues distant; the 
sun, that souuds no trumpet and waves no ban- 
ner; the sun, that steals silently through the 
air, and that works, though you see not the 
working, but only the fruit of working—by 
these same signs and tokens you may recognize 
that the life of the soul isin God.” He de- 
clares that he is a sun, and that he pours through 
the soul the influence of his Spirit. It is on 
him that life depends, not only in the physical, 
but still more in that which is the very culmi- 
nation of the physical—the mind. This stands 
in God, nurses at the bosom of God, and is in- 
spired of God. And itis my faith that the 
basilar mind-powers may derive their stimulus 
from natural material things, but that the coro- 
nal mind-powers—those that ally us to the 
spirit world and the everlasting God—drink 
with their roots from upward, and not from 
downward, aud are themselves acted on, not by 
natural causations, or the causations of human 
life alone, but directly by the power of God. 
Faith is a great thing. 


man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ?” 


e 










‘¢ When the Son of 


There is a superstition that God exists and 
governs; but I fear that with more than half of 
men that are called Christians it is but a su- 
perstition—agort of vague and fugitive concep- 
tion that there isa God somewhere ; a God that 
does not show himself much on earth ; an his- 
toric God, that belonged to miraculous periods, 
but that now has gone away, or is shut up. 
Men have but a faint belief that there is a God. 
They scarcely see the glory of God in the 
heavens. Few persons think of the heavens 
now except as a practical and scientific realm. 
They do not see God in the handiwork of the 
earth. Few persons think of the earth now ex- 
cept as a thing having a marketable value. The 
earth—how much is it worth to the acre. The 
earth—what will the products of its mines 
bring? The earth—how much is its timber 
worth? Men look upon mountains as machines 
for making showers ; they look upon showers as 
machines for making harvests ; they look upon 
harvests as machines for making money; and they 
look upon money asa machine for making men ! 
And they have so materialized the globe that, 
whereas the sublime old Hebrew worshiper, 
walking forth, beheld God in the stars that 
whispered by night. in the sun that flamed by 
day, in the rain and the lightening and the 
thunder, and in all phenomena of nature, they 
have grown wire and scientific, and have hunt- 
ed God out of our materia} globe, till at last he 
has become metaphysical. 

We need to have a God brought near. The 
most glorious name of God in the whole Bible, 
to a material and pantheistic age, is /mmanuel. 
What is Immanuel? Is it God? No; it is 
God with us. It is God brought down ; it is 
God .brought near; it is God brought within 
conditions of potency and realization. [mman- 
uel is what we need—a God that is realized. 
Where we take the illustrations, the analogies, 
the images, and the symbols of the Bible, and 
bring God near to us by the light of the sun, 
by the shining of the moon, by the procession 
of the seasons, it is not all the deity that we 
need, but it has its effect; it gives us a reali- 
zation of the divine existence and presence. 
And that is what we specially need—faith in a 
God ; faith that there is such a thing; faith 
that there is an operative government, and 
that there is an influence that inspires and in- 
spirits the whole human family) * * * 

The sun bears itself without partiality in in- 
finite abundance and continuity. It is a life- 
giving stimulus to all things. And it is the 
emblem of God, of whom it is said, “‘ He mak- 
eth his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
just.’ The sun, then, travels in the heavens 
to show one great feature, one transcendent 
and wonderful development of the divine mind 
—the commonness of God’s mercies and bless- 
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ings—their universality and continuity. Where 
else can you pick out any such illustration ? 
Will you ever look at the sun again and not 
think of the many ways in which it should ally 
you to the greater Sun that made it? How 
long shall we live in the world, and feel day by 
day the power of those developments which 
God has selected as images to represent him, 
and still be uninstructed by these great voices, 
by these rubrics of nature. We look at our 
books: it is well. We take our liturgies: it 
is well.» We go to our psalteries: it is well. 
We study the Scriptures, and observe appoint- 
ed services: they are all well. But God’s 
liturgy, that began to be written when the 
earth began to be created, that is written in 
the heaven, that is written on the earth, that 
is written in the sky and in the sun—shall we 
give no heed to its instructions and lessons ? 

Prolific and infinite in benefit as the sun is, 
it is observable that only a part of its benefit 
is thrust upon man, and that that part is main- 
ly that which conceras his lower necessities. 
And yet we have sunlight to guide, sunlight 
to nourish the body, sunlight without regard to 
character to give us the conditions simply of 
existence. If we would go further, and use 
the sun as artists use it, and draw out its 
subtler elements of beauty, we must study its 
laws in that direction, and obey them. If we 
would derive from the employment of the sun 
its more perfect fruits and harvests, we must 
take the steps necessary to this end. Not upon 
every one does it thrust these bounties. They 
must be inquired for. So is it with the Sun of 
righteousness. He sheds a providential watch- 
fulness and protection upon all men, without 
regard to character; but if men would go 
higher, and perfect the understanding, refine 
the moral sentiments, purify the heart, and 
come to be God-like, developing the God that 
is in them, for this there is special labor re- 
quired. 

All the light in the sun will not help a blind 
man. All the light in the world will do no 
good to a man that will not use the light. All 
the light and heat of the sun in summer will 
not make a sluggard’s harvest grow. Even in 
the uvcovenanted and universal bounty of the 
sun, that comes to the good and the bad alike, 
there is a point beyond: which it confers no ben- 
efit except on certain conditions, and beyond 
which, if you would derive benefit from it, you 
must be in part worker together with the sun. 
And so, in the great husbandry of spiritual 
things, there is a point beyond which God’s 
Spirit does not help men. If they are to go 
beyond that, they must comply with the divine 
injuaction, ‘Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling: for it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.” There are many things in 


which, if men would reap the fruit of the Spirit 
of God, they must co-operate with natural laws. 
This is the case with the highest human de- 
velopments, which are always based upon voli- 
tion and current action on the part of men. 

If only those symbols are fit to represent 
him which are themselves well-nigh beyond our 
conception, what must be the grandeur of that 
God who rules in the heayen, and through all 
the cycles of time? God is not less than*we 
conceive ; but in magnitude, and in power, and 
in fruitfulness, and in continuity, and in taste, 
and in mercy, and in goodness, and in love, 
transcendently beyond anything that we can 
conceive, or have conceived. 

Consider the grandeur of having such a God 
as a pervasive governor of this world. Men 
often seek to escape from God and the laws of 
nature; but it is in vain. That God, whose 
own will is the law, and from whose own dis- 
position issues that which makes the world 
what it is—he sums in himself all that is beau- 
tiful, and strong, and wise, and good; and his 
government is infinitely desirable. ‘*Thy will 
be done in earth as it is in heaven,” if it 
is the highest piety, is also the very highest 


philosophy. H. W. B. 
——~59 
THE POWER OF GOD IN THE ENERGIES 
OF NATURE. 


‘“‘ THE concussion of one pound of hydrogen 
with eight pounds of oxygen is equal, in me- 
chanical value, to the raising of forty-seven mil- 
lion pounds one foot high! I think I did not 
overrate matters when I said that the force of 
gravity, as exerted near the earth, was almost 
a vanishing quantity in comparison with these 
molecular forces; and bear in mind the distan- 
ces which separate the atoms before combina- 
tion—distances so small as to be utterly immeas- 
urable ; still it is in passing over these distances 
that the atoms acquire a velocity sufficient to 
cause them to clash with the tremendous energ) 
indicated by the above numbers. After combi- 
nation, the substance is in a state of vapor, 
which sinks to 212°, and afterward condenses 
to water. In the first instance, the atoms fell 
together to form the compound; in the next 
instance, the molecules of the compound fall to- 
geather to form aliquid. The mechanical value 
of this act is also easily calsulated: 9 pounds 
of steam, in falling to water, generate an amount 
of heat sufficient to raise 967x9—8,703 lbs of 
water 1° F. Multiplyiog this number by 772 
we have a product of 6.718,716 foot-pounds [ a 
foot-pound is a pound raised one foot high] as 
the mechanical value of the mere act of conden- 
sation. The next great fall of our 9 lbs of water 
is from the state of liquid to that of ice, and the 
mechanical value of this act is equal to 993.564 
foot-poands. Thus our 9 lbs. of water, in its 
origin and progress, falls down three great pre- 
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cipices : the first fall is equivalent to the descent 
of a ton weight urged by gravity down a preci- 
pice 22,320 feet high; the second fall is equal 
to that of a ton down a precipice 2,900 feet high : 
and the third isequal to the descent of a ton 
down a precipice 433 feet high. I have seen 
the wild stone-avalanches of the Alps, which 
smoke and thunder down the declivities with a 
vehemence almost sufficient to stun the observer. 
I have also seen snow- flakes descending so softly 
as not to hurt the fragile spangles of which they 
were composed ; yet, to produce, from aqueous 
vapor, a quantity of that tender material which a 
child could carry, demands an exertion of ener- 
gy competent to gather up, the shattered blocks 
of the largest stone avalanche I have ever seen, 
and pitch them to twice the height from which 
they fall.” — Tyndall on Heat. 
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Acent’s Carp To Susscrisers.—Ioformation has 
reached me from several of our subscribers, that for 
a few weeks past, they have not received our paper 

‘as regularly bor as early as heretofore. In reply, 
I would state that the paper is regularly sent to the 
Philada. Post Office on 5th days, before 6 o’clock, 
p.M. LTendeavar to do my part to insure the regu- 
lar and early reception of our paper by the subscri- 
bers, and have gratifying assurances that as far as 
Iam concerned the effort has been generally satis- 
factory. 

Our city subscribers, who are in arrears, will 
please call on me without delay. Emmor Comty. 


——__-~08-> ______ 


MarrigD, in Mendon, with the approbation of 
Rochester Monthly Meeting, on the 28th of 10th 
month, 1864, Witi1am CorneLt, of Mendon, and 
Purse W. Cornett, of Rochester, N. Y. 


——__-—~~ee—- ____ 


* Diep, on the morning of the 6th of last month, 
Joun Simmons, aged 61 years; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. Long known as a devoted 
and, successful teacher, a student of the natural 
sciences, and a lover of truth and freedom; he was 
esteemed and beloved by a large circle of friends. 
His integrity, unassuming modesty, and delicate 
sense of fitness and propriety, combined with a 
cheerful disposition, gave peculiar attractiveness to 
his presence and manner. A disease, which proved 
to be ossification of the valves of the aorta, pre- 
vented him during the last nine years from taking 
any active part in the affairs of general society, but 
during this long invalidism, he kept alive his interest 
in the welfare of the community, and employed and 
amused himself at home with light mechanical la- 
bor. He maintained, that men could bring their 
minds to atcept cheerfully almost any circumstances 
or necessities, and his nearest friends regarded the 
last year of his life as one especially pleasant and 
interesting. Thus pass onward, one by one, those 
with whom we have walked and worked, but celes- 
tial beauty crowns the memory of the loved depart- 
ed, and life is richer to survivors for every true 
friend who has “lived and died.” 














Diep, on the 16th of 9th montb, 1864, in Phila- 


delphia, Puzss M., widow of Gilbert Willet Hicks. 


——, on the 14th of 9th month, 1864, Macerg D., 
daughter of Samuel and Deborah R. Furman, in the 
6th year of her age. 


——, on the 25th of 10th month, 1864, Louisa J., 


wife of Wilson Abbott, and daughter of William H. 
Love, in the 32d year of her age. 


——, on the 27th of 10th month, 1864, in Phila- 


delphia, Josspuus C. Worratt, late of Nebraska, 
in the 68th year of his age. 


—, on the 19th of 10th month, 1864, Taomas G. 


Hotimesworrs, in his 74th year. 


——, on the 30th of 3d month, 1864, WitL1am 
Howarp Cock, aged 2 years, 1 month and 20 days; 
and on the 12th of 10th month, 1864, Hartrs Cock, 
aged 5 years, 3 months and 17 days, both children 
of Effingham and Harriet H. Cock, of the city of 
New York. 


, on the 30th of 9th month, 1864, at the resi- 
dence of her father, Joseph B. Wilson, in the 4th 
Concession of the township of Whitechurch, C. W., 
ExizasetH WI1sow, in the 21st year of her age; her 
disease was of the inflammatory kind, being only 
twenty-four hours from the time she was first taken 
ill till she was removed by death. She was of an 
amiable disposition, and much beloved by her rela- 
tions and friends; an exemplary member of our 
religious Society, and attended all our meetings, 
particularly those near the middle of the week. 
She has left all, with this consolation, that the loss 
felt by many will be for her eternal gain. 


so? 


THE HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM COLORED 
PERSONS. 


The movement for the establishment of this In- 
stitution, seems likely to be successful. Three meet- 
ings have been held; at the last, the subscriptions 
had reached over $1500; but this will not be suffi- 
cient to do very much for the relief of the worthy 
class whom it is intended to relieve. Since the mat- 
ter has been agitated, a number of the colored peo- 
ple have shown much interest in its success, 
and contributed of their moderate means towards 
the object; and it is hoped that all who profess an 
interest in the welfare of this class of our commu- 
nity, will give what they can afford, if it be but 10 
cents,—a sum contributed by one in very moderate 
circumstances, in whose presence the subject was 
mentioned. When a location shall be selected, do- 
nations of furniture, provisions, fuel, &c., will be 
very acceptable. The following have been selected 
as Officers and managers :— 

President, Dillwyn Parrish. 

Vice President, Stephen Smith. 

Secretary, Marcellus Balderston. 

Treasurer, Samuel R. Shipley, 112 Chestnut or 

1623 Filbert Street. 

Managers, William J. Alston, Jobn S. Hilles, Isra- 
el H. Johnson, Maurice Hall, William Still, William 
H, Bacon, Joseph M. Truman, jr., Henry Gorden, 
Abraham Fields, Clayton Miller, Joshua Brown, Ja- 
cob. C. White, Sarah M. Douglass, Sarah Parrish, 
Rachel T. Jackson, Helen Jobnson, Mary Jeanes, 
Elizabeth Harris, Alice Hudson, Ann Laws, Priscilla 
H. Henszey, Grace Mapes, Catharine M. Shipley, 
Mary Shaw. 





—__—-~0 


“If we live to die, then we die to live.” — 
Mare. Aurel. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. For Friends’ Intelligencer. af 3 

At a Stated Meeting of Friends’ Association for ti The — has been forwarded for inser- 
the aid and elevation of the Freedmen, held ene . pital, mis 

at Race Street Meeting House, 11mo. 2, 1864 Abstract from the Minute ¢ es 7 

9 : ae 5 Meeting of Friends, held at Waynesville, Ohio, 

— — a = eo _— from the 26th of Ninth Month to the 29th of 

and other sources, the following items of in- 


the same, inclusive, 1864. 
formation were elicived, viz.: 


The assistant clerk having deceased, Cor- 

That the committee of conference on Zem-| nelius Ratcliff was appointed for the day. 
— Home had referred the subject to the The Representatives were present, except 
ennsylvania Abolition Society, with a recom- | two, who forwarded the reasons of their ab- 
mendation that the various societies represent- 


sence. ‘ 
ed should extend their sympathy and aid in} Epistles were received from the other Yearly 
the undertaking, and that our Executive Board 


Meetings, and three of them were read. s 
had made an appropriation of one hundred dol-| A committee was appointed to essay an Epis- 
lars in furtherance of the object. Also, that 


tle to the other Yearly Meetings, if way should 
various other societies applied to, had made 


be open therefor. 
appropriations for the same purpose, and that| An appeal from its judgment was reported 
the Pennsylvania Abolition Society was pro-| by Miami Quarterly Meeting, and a committee 
ceeding to make arrangements for establishing | appointed to examine the case and report. 
such an Institution. 


The Meeting for Sufferings produced the 
That our Sanitary committee had been au- 


Minutes of its proceedings, which were ap- 
thorized to forward to William F. Mitchell, at | proved. ; 
Nashville, Tenn., any donations received with-| The Meeting for Sufferings having suggested 
out special appropriation, and also such gar. 


the appointment of Trustees to the bequest of 
ments as might be received from the Women’s | Alban Fawcett, a committee was appointed to 
Association, if in their judgment advisable ; 


propose Friends for that service. 
and that our Executive Board had made an| To propose Friends to constitute the Meet- 
appropriation of one thousand dollars to the | ing for Sufferings the ensuing year, a commit- 
Women’s Association. 


tee was appointed. aa 
Report was also made of a number of valua-| The subject of setting up Meetings in Iowa by 
ble donations to aid the labors of our Sanitary 


a branch of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in con- 
committee, which were specifically accredited to | travention of the limits assigned to this Yearly 
the localities, associations, and individuals from 


Meeting on its establishment, which arrange- 
whence and whom they came. An interesting 


ment was observed by all the Yearly Meetings 

letter received from Mason’s Island, gave the | of Friends for more than fifty years, claiming 

gratifying information that the hospital was | the serious consideration of the Meeting, a com- 

nearly empty, and that the health of the Island | mittee was appointed (in conjunction with a 

had improved so much that the workmen con-! committee of women Friends) to draw up & 

tinue their labors on the barracks. statement to be forwarded to Baltimore of the 
And that in consequence of a letter from 


uneasiness of this Meeting in regard to what 
William F. Mitchell, who is laboring amongst | ¥¢ View as an infringement of the rights of 
the Free people of Tennessee and Alabama, 


this Yearly Meeting. : 
giving a gloomy picture of the prospects for the} _ Blue River Quarterly Meeting reported the 
coming winter of the refugees in that section, 


decease of Lydia I’. Wireman, a minister, on 8th 
it had been decided to forward a box or boxes|°f Fifth Month, 1864, in her 60th year. Ad- 
of clothing, as soon as a sufficient number of 


journed. . 
garments had been accumulated for the pur- On the 27th, the Meeting sscembled. The 
pose, to his care for distribution. 


Representatives proposed Robert Hatton = 
Extracts were read from letters lately re- Clerk and Cornelius Ratcliff for Assistant, whic 
ceived from our teachers, Sarah Ann Cadwal- 


| proposition was united with and they ap- 
ader and Lydia T. Atkinson, and also from | 


| pointed to those services respectively. / 
William F. Mitchell, all manifesting a lively} y1h¢ two other Epistles from corresponding 
and continued interest in the cause. Interest-! 


early Meetings, were read. 
ing remarks were made by Abraham Barker, a 


The state of Society as represented by the 
member of the Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief | answers to tke queries, was taken up—showing 
Association, and by Reuben Tomlinson, lately 


a remissness by some in the attendance of our 

returned from the “ Department of the South.” ea is geo srk <a t - 
Compiled from the Minutes. should be. ‘Tale-bearing and detraction dis- 
SamvueL H. Garttey, Clerks, | COutazed by most Friends. A want of dili- 

ANNIE SHOEMAKER, f{ gence in educating our children, and that the 
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necessities of the poor received attention. The 
testimony against oaths, clandestine trade, prize 
goods and lotteries maintained ; but that a de- 
ficiency existed in relation to hireling ministry 
and military services wherein some care* had 
been taken. Friends careful in regard to in- 
volving themselves. The testimony against 
slavery maintained. Offenders generally dealt 
with, though not sufficiently scasonably in all 
cases. Some care to encourage schools under 
the care of Friends. The queries read and en- 
deavors used to answer them as directed. 
_ Miami Quarterly Meeting reported the lay- 
ing down of Center Monthly Meeting, and that 
its members were attached to Miami Monthly 
Meeting. 

The Committee on Schools reported that 
schools under the care of Friends were in pro- 


1000 copies of them and of the Epistles re- 
ceived printed, and distribute them to the Quar- 
terly Meetings, a committee was appointed. 

Having completed its business the Meeting 
concluded; purposing to meet at the usual 
time and place next year, if permitted by Di- 
vine Wisdom. 





ARGUMENT AND ASSERTION.—Assertion is 
like an arrow shot from a long bow; the force 
with which it strikes depends on the strength 
of the arm that draws it. But argument is like 
an arrow from a cross-bow, which has equal 
foree whether shot by a boy or a giant. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD GOVERNMENT? 
A government is good in proportion as it is 


gress at Waynesville, Cincinnati, Richmond | consistent with the will of our Creator: and 


and Green Plain, and that one had been kept 
at Blue River—which was satisfactory and a 
committee appointed to propose Friends to have 
charge of the concern. 

The Committee on the concerns of the people 
of color made a report; the Committee was con- 
tinued to labor further in the concern and re- 
port next year. Our subordinate meetings are 





it is consistent with his will just in proportion 
as it is righteous. Whatever is consistent with 
the Divine will is righteous, and may be pro- 
nounced good. And therefore in measuring 
the acts of human governments it may be ne- 
cessary to enquire how far they have been 
righteous or otherwise. 

In pronouncing upon the acts of a govern- 


directed to raise funds for application by the | ment, it is quite usual for people to be influ- 


Committee,-and report next year. 


enced by its bearing upon themselves. This, 


The Committee appointed last year to pro- | however, was not the rule adopted by William 


vide for the more comfortable accommodation 
of the Yearly Meeting when held at Richmond 
reported. The Committee was continued and 
instructed if it thought it advisable to pur- 
chase a lot, proceed in the erection of a house, 
and sell the property the Yearly Meeting now 
owns, and report next year. 

The Committee appointed at a former sitting 
proposed twenty-six Friends as members of the 








Penn and his cotemporaries, nor has it been the 
criterion adopted by Friends since that period. 
When William Penn advocated religious tol- 
eration, he did not ask it as a boon to be 
enjoyed by our society only, but as a right to 
be enjoyed by all without distinction. Friends, 
as a Society have never believed that a govern- 
ment was good or acceptable in the Divine 
sight, merely because it was favorable to them ; 


Meeting for Sufferings, who with the twelve | while at the same time, be exercising its au- 


appointed by the Quarterly Meetings, are to 
constitute that Meeting the ensuing year; it 
is to meet at Waynesville on the 2d Seventh- 
day in Fifth Month next, at 8 o'clock, a. M., 
and at Kichmond on the first day of’ our next 
Yearly Meeting, to which it is to report. 

Fifth-day 29th. The Committee relative to 
setting up meetings in Iowa, reported that way 
did not open in unt/y to prepare anything. 

* The Committee on Appeal reported, that it 
was united to confirm the judgment of Miami 
Quarterly Meeting. 

The Committee to settle with the Treasurer 
reported that it thought $100 should be raised 
the ensuing year, which was directed to the at- 
tention of subordinate meetings—and James L. 
Morrisson continued Treasurer. 

The Committee to essay an Epistle reported, 
way did not open’ to propose forwarding any 
this time. The Clerk.was directed to notify 
the Yearly Meetings we correspond with. 

To revise and record: the Minutes, have 


thority in acts of oppression and injustice 
towards others, who, because of their weakness 
were unable to keep or protect themselves, In 
this respect the public sentiment of the people 
of this nation, and of all others, as far as we 
are informed, and of nearly every religious so- 
ciety, is as opposite to the sentiments of our 
society, as darkness is to light. Friends mea- 
sure the acts of, government by their consis- 
tency or inconsistency with the Divine will. 
Nearly all other people, both professors and 
others. measure such acts, by their bearings 
upon themselves, irrespective of their unright- 
eous bearings upon others. There:have been, 
and doubtless now are, many ee but 
the history of the past two hundred years, and 
the records of the present time evince, that 
this unrighteous and selfish mode of decision 
has too generally prevailed. The practice of 
eulogizing a government merely because it is 
favorable to ourselves, may be designated as the 
concentration of selfishness; and the feeling 
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which it indicates may be exemplified in the 
language used by one, who, when craving a 
Divine benediction, petitioned that the bless- 
ing might be vouchsafed 

“To me and my wife, 


To my son John and his wife, 
We four and no more.” 


I do not quote this to excite feelings of lev- 
ity, but rather as an exemplification of that 
spirit of selfishness, which centers wholly in 
self-enjoyment, irrespective of the wrongs and 
privations endured by others. It is quite pos- 
sible that some of our own members may have 
been led into a snare in this respect, in conse- 
quence of our having long enjoyed the favor- 
able consideration of the government under 
which we have lived. I am far from under- 
valuing the advantages of a tolerant and en- 
lightened government. But it is worthy of be- 
ing held in perpetual remembrance, that no re- 
ligious society in this country has done as much 
as our own towards purchasing the enjoyment 
of civil and religious liberty. 

When the dominant persecuting faction, 
headed by Governor Endicot and Priest Morton 
of Masszchusetts, were issuing their edicts of 
corporal punishment, banishment and death 
against non-conformists, all other religious 
professors fled from that part of the country. 
Friends alone remained; and in the faithful 
maintenance of their testimony against the at- 
tempts of government to interfere with the 
rights of conscience, they gave their backs to 
the scourge, and their necks to the hangman’s 
halter. So that the advantages we enjoy are 
not a gratuitous grant; they are ours by pur- 
chase; they have been bought with a price. 
Friends are not debtors to this or to any other 
government. We have been the benefactors of 
every people with whom we have mingled, and 
of every government under which we have 
lived. The good that is in our own govern- 
ment in regard to civil and religious liberty, is 
largely of our own acquiring: the good that is 
not there, would have been there, and the pres- 
ent great national scourge would have been 
prevented, if the counsels of Friends had been 
listened to, at a time when counsel might have 
been availing. 

These remarks are intended to countervail 
that sophistry of argament, which under the 
plea of supporting a good government, is indi- 
rectly calculated to encourage our young men 
to violate our discipline and our testimony 
against war. 

Great national crimes incur great national 
chastisements. The doctrine of special Prov- 
idence in regard to retribution in time, for 
wrong doing, is perhaps too deep for finite man 
to expatiate much upon; but the language of 
Jefferson is often impressingly before me: “I 
tremble for my country when I remember that 


SSS 


a 


God is just.” Who among us is competent to 
decide betweén a man and his Maker; between 
the magnitude of our national crimes, and the 
proportion due us of merited punishment? 
Instead of eulogizing our country and qur gov- 
ernment, would it not be more appropriate for 
us to portray to the minds of our children, the 
manifold wrongs inflicted by the people of this 
land, upon the helpless and the oppressed, both 
previous to and subsequent to the organization 
of our national government ; and then explain 
to them the consequences of those unrighteous 
measures, which, although enacted, many of 
them, in years past, yet their full development 
has but recently been realized,—realized in the 
form of the deplorable calamity which like a pall, 
is now spread over the people of this land. 
Then contrast those wrongful measures and the 
solemn retribution which has followed them 
on the one hand, with the righteous procedure 
of our society io relation to our treatment of 
the Indian and African races under the same 
circumstances; showiog the almost unspeak- 
able superiority of the principles and practices 
of Friends, over those pursued by human gov- 
ernments. 

In times that are past, we have in a good de- 
gree stood apart from the unrighteons policy, 
which has directed the course of national af- 
fairs in relation to questions of a grave moral 
character. I believe we have heretofore en- 
deavored to view governmental measures by the 
light of truth ; in other words to view them as 
we believe, our universal Parent himself views 
them. But is there not cause to fear that the 
corrupting influence of newspapers and other 
forms of popular literature, have lowered the 
standard of judgment among Friends? 

For many years the general current of popu- 
lar sentiment and feeling, has been in. the di- 
rection of national glorification. ‘ Our coun- 
try right or wrong;” has been the impious 
motto, which has found favor with multitudes, 
who have listened with feelings of gratulation 
to ealogies upon the greatness of our country, 
the superiority of its mode of government, its 
power, population, wealth and prospective ag- 
grandizement ; but who appear no more con- 
cerned about the all-important question, wheth- 
er its measures were consistent or inconsistent 
with the Divine will, than if they were unbe- 
lievers in the existence of an overruling Prov- 
idence. 

In the third paragraph I stated, that, ‘‘ near- 
ly all others measure the policy and practices 
of human governments, by their bearings upon 
themselves, irrespective of their unrighteous 
bearing upon others.” Being unwilling to make 
unsubstantial allégations, I will verify this 
assertion, by reference to historical incidents, 
at the dawn of ecclesiastical reformation in 
England. When the Roman Catholics held al 
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most undisputed sway, the people of that re- 
ligious profession believed their government 
was a good one, although it was inflicting cruel 
persecutions upon the reformers. 
_ When subsequently the Episcopalians came 
into power, the members of that society eulo- 
gized their own government as being a good 
one, notwithstanding its severe ecclesiastical in- 
flictions upon other religious professors. Subse- 
quently the Congregationalists or Independents 
under Cromwell came into power, and they in 
their turn, pronounced their government with 
their leader as being sent of the Lord, and of 
course tntitled to the appellation of “ good ;” 
although they were withholding the exercise of 
religious freedom, from every other society in 
the kingdom. And finally when the Presby- 
terians obtained political supremacy in the na- 
tion, they in their turn claimed that their gov- 
ernment was the best of all governments. We | sufficiently matured, placed them, together with 
may thus perceive that the several religious|the women and children in baggage wagons ; 
societies designated, pronouneed their own fa-|took up their line of march to a new residence 
vorite government a good one, merely because | in a wild wilderness, nearly one thousand miles 
themselves were the favored parties. I present |to the far west. The men finding nothing but 
these views for the consideration of my fellow- | desolation around their ancient and long cher- 
members, with an invitation to examine whether |ished homes, followed on in mournful proces- 
we have not to some extent fallen into the same | sion, the most solemn perhaps ever witnessed. 
snare in relation to our own government. We} A time arrived when the slave power, in or- 
have labored under no disabilities in relation to|der to extend the area of human slavery, de- 
our inherent. right to the enjoyment of life, |manded its introduction into Texas, then a por- 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness; and in| tion of Mexican territory. The military force 
the high appreciation of our own favored po-|of the nation was soon enlisted in the effort to 
sition, perhaps have almost ceased to remember, | comply with the demand. The city of Mexico 
especially in times past, that there have been | was besieged, red hot bombshells were thrown 
multitudes of others, who have been the agon- | into it, maiming, mangling, and killing multi- 
ized victims of the oppressive rule of this same | tudes of its citizens. The sick, the aged, in- 
government. Maultitudes, who in the language | nocent children with ther mothers perished in 
of Job, have had cause to ‘“‘ Eat their bread|that terrible bombardment. The mother’s 
with bitterness, and mingle their drink with | death moan, and the infant’s wail, were min- 
their tears.” gled with the roar of artillery, and the thun- 
When the Constitution of the United States | dering explosion of the murderous bombshells. 
was adopted in 1788, an an article was inserted| The purpose however was accomplished.— 
in it, which gave a national legalization to the | Texas, previously a portion of the free govern- 
crime of human slavery ; and from that period | ment of Mexico, was admitted into the Union 
until the accession of the present Administra- | as a slave State ; received with open arms, not 
tion the whole power and influence of the gen-| only by the slaveholding, but by nearly all the 
eral government have been exercised in fuvor | free States of the Union. “Shall I not visit 
of the oppressor and against the oppressed. | you for these things, saith the Lord ?” 
With what propriety then can that oppressive| But wherefore do I recite these acts of in- 
policy be pronounced good, which having been |justice on the part of our government ; inas- 
pursued during eighty years, has eventuated in | much as they were perpetrated in years that are 
one of the most terrible wars on record ? past? It is for the purpose of impressing upon 
Our own sufferings are long remembered ; | the minds of the youth of our society the im- 
but the recital of the woes of others passes rap- | portant truth that national crimes are followed 
idly from our memory. It would appear that|by national chastisements; and that a govern- 
some of the greatest crimes our government has | ment is not necessarily good, or acceptable in the 
committed have passed from our recollection ; | Divine sight, merely because we ourselves are 
or if remembered, it is hardly possible that a| among the favored parties. 
Friend could reconcile the perpetration of such| In the national Constitution adopted in the 
crimes with the epithet “‘ Good.” year 1783, is an article legalizing the iniquitous 
In the northwest part of the State of Georgia, | practice of human slavery, by authorizing slave- 
from time immemorial lived the Cherokee na- Seddon to pursue and retake their slaves in 


tion of Indians, numbering about sixteen thou- 
sand ; among them were extensive agricultur- 
ists, with valuable orchards, and gardens, and 
the usual implements of farm and household 
conveniences. They were making rapid pro- 
gress in the arts of civilized life. They had 
never lifted the tomahawk against the white 
man. The United States government had stip- 
ulated with the State of Georgia, that upon 
certain conditions, it would extinguish the In- 
dian title to these lands as soon as practicable. 
The time arrived when the slave power de- 
manded the removal of these Indians. Unwill- 
ing to exile themselves voluntarily, General 
Scott with a military force, was deputed to coerce 
them. They refused to obey his summons to 
depart ; and the soldiers gathering up their 
household furniture and utensils, their pro- 
visions, and such portions of their crops as were 
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every State and Territory in the Union. Pre- “C@ASA WAPPY.” 
vious to that time, slavery had never been con- te Casa Wappy” (a childish epithet of nursery 
stitutionally legalized in our country. We thus | endearment), was written by the late Professor Moir, 
perceive that our government, in the very in- | of Edinburgh, and is an exquisitely touching poem. } 
fancy of its career, legalized by constitutional} Gem of our heart, our household pride, 
provision a system of iniquity, which in its Earth’s undefiled! 
completion may be said, figuratively speaking, Could yo — — a _ hadst not died— 
now to be baptizing this country in blood. Humbly aa courte Baahe Sianens 

I have feared that the sentiment sometimes| Yet had we hoped that Time sbould see 
advanced, that our government is the best of} Thee mourn for us, not us for thee— 
all governments, may have been interpreted by 


Casa Wappy! 
some of our younger members as an encourage-| Methinks thou smilest before me now 
ment for them to take a personal part in the 


With glance of stealth, 
sanguinary efforts to suppress the rebellion. ™ — amas a Gy Ml teow 
The present is an opportune occasion to impress I see thine eyes’ deep violet light, 
upon-the minds of our children the superiority] Thy dimpled cheek carnationed bright, 
of our principles as exemplified in our treat-| Thy clasping arms so round and white— 
ment of the African and Indian races on this Casa Wappy! 
continent, as contrasted with the policy which | Thy nursery shows thy pictured wall, 
has directed the course of national affairs. The Thy bat, thy bow, 
long period of peace which preceded the pres-}| 7 = es and ball, 
ent conflict furnished but little occasion to) 4 corner holds thy a chair: 
press upon Friends the importance of this dis-| Thy playthings idly scattered there 
tinguishing testimony; so that when the pres-| But speak to us of our despair— 
ent emergency arose, we were almost taken Casa Wappy! 
by surprise. In the language of scripture,} We mourn for thee when blind, black night 
while the bridegroom tarried, we have nearly _ The chamber fills ; 
all slumbered and slept; so that when the mid-| We aig rete first light 
night cry was so unexpectedly heard, it was| Th. snn, the moon, the stars, the sea 
found that many, both older and younger, had| ll, to the wall flower, and sweat pea, 
little or no oil in their lamps. Are changed ; we saw the world through thee— 

What ground is there to hope that the people Casa Wappy! 
of this country will ever enjoy permanent] ‘Tis so; but can it be (while flowers 
peace, when we discover that, their aspirations Revive again) 
after national greatness, is not for the purpose| Man's doom in death that we and ours 
of enabling them to accomplish valuable and Ont cet . os b 
beneficial purposes among ourselves, and among| Tp Seuaane - ae Sea 

é , e grass renewed shall yearly wave 
other nations with whom we may have social| Yet God forget our child to save— P 
and business intercourse ; but rather to inspire Casa Wappy! 
other governments with awe and fear of our! It cannot be; for were it so 
military power? Our treatment of those races That man could die, 
and nations on this continent, which are sub-| Life were a mockery, thought were woe, 
ordinate to us, is a probable evidence, that the And truth a lie; 
policy of the country in the future, will be sim- 
ilar to what is recorded of the past, and that 
embroilment, turbulence and war, will mark 
the history of the future, as injustice and inhu- 
manity have defaced the history of the past. 














Heaven were a coinage of the brain, 
Religion frenzy, virtue vain, 
And all our hopes to meet in vain— 
Casa Wappy! 
8 
, n THOU ART MY GOD.—Isaiah xxv. 1. 
Does not the language forcibly address itself to! [Tre beautiful lines which follow, though not 
the present condition, and future prospects of | written for The Standard, are original. A friend 
our society: “Come out from among them, | permits us to publish them.] 
my people, be ye not participators of her wrong} Thou art my God! my soul desires no other; 
doings, lest ye be made partakers also of her on 0 a # at Seaton or earth but Thee? 
Pe ou art my God! and every man a broth 
plagues. GipEon Frost. Whom I[ must love, benease Flew fovent a 
Matinicock, Long Island, 10th mo., 1864. Thou art my God! my path is smooth and even 
If in Thy love alone I hope and trust; ; 
J Thou art my God! and I may enter beay 
a Every man has a judgment and a witness On earth, by seeking to be true and jesst 

within himself, of | all the good and ill that he Thou art my God! Thou’rt with me in all pla 
does ; which inspires us with great thoughts, And to Thy loving arm my soul will ling : 
and administers to us wholesome counsels.”— | Thou art my God! the tears from off all faces 


Seneca. Thy hand will wipe, and rob Death of his sting. 
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Thou art my God! when storms and tempests 
gather, 
Thou art my shield, lest on my head they.fall! 
Thon art our God! the universal Father! : 
Whom all must love because Thou lovest all. * 


Thou art our God! Thy love must surely win us 
From sin’s alluring and destructive ways! 
Thou art our God! “Thy kingdom is within us,” 
Thine be the Glory, endless love and praise! 
Standard. 


“Take heed, above al] things, that thou 
goest not backward, as he doth, that first careth 
to be a rich man, next to be a healthful man, 
end thirdly to be a good man; whereas thou 
shouldst on the contrary, first study for good- 
ness, next for health, and lastly for wealth.— 


Socrates. 
RI 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &€. 
TENTH MONTH. 























. | 1863. 1864. 
Rain during some portion of oo 
the 24 hours, ....., ceserseeees 9days.| 9 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,...) 1 “ 's 
Snow, including slight falls,| 0 1 
Cloudy, without storms....... | es 3 3 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted; 13 “ a..# 
31 “cc 31 “ 
TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DBATHS,| 
&c. | 1863. 1864. 
Mean temperature of oth! 
month at Penna. Hospital,|56.08 deg./54.75 deg. 
Highest do. during month,|73.50 “ /76.50 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 35.50 139.00 *& 
Raio during the month,......| 2.46 in. 1.82 in. 
Deaths during the month. | 
counting five current 
weeks for 1863, and five 
for 1864. 1396 1448 





Average of the mean temperatures 0 
this month for the past seventy-fiv 






FORTS, soccccees Secccvebecsessseee epeeseoceseceee’ 54.55 deg 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 

period, 1793,...... IB sted aber oborenctesiesios -/64.00 
Lowest do. dO.  18237,....0...+ cece {46.00 





COMPARISON OF RAIN, 


1863. 1864. 
During first six months 
of the year, 31.05 inch. 22.24 inch. 

During the 7th month, 6.00 * 317 « 

™ 8th 1.44 “ 1.92 * 

. a. = aa * 716 .* 

“« ith “ 2.46 “ 1.82 *§ 

Totals, 41.82 “ 36.91 * 


But little to note in the above except that while 
the extremes of temperature were greater during the 
month than last year, the mean was about a degree 
and a quarter less Also, that the mean exceeded 
the average of the means for the last seventy five years, 
atrifie. Altogether we have had thus far ap un- 
usually pleasant fall. J. M. EB 

Philadelphia, Eleventh mo. 2, 1864. 


From the British Quarterly. 


THE LONDON POST-OFFICE. 
(Continued from page 557.) 

The ehief office in London is divided into six 
principal departments. ‘he mail and circula- 
tion office, by far the most interesting to the 
public, has to do with all matters connected 
with the transmission and circulation of the 
mails, whether by railroad, water or stage-coach. 
This office is situated in the general post-office 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, in the very heart of 
the metropolis. Approaching the large hall of 
the general post-office, through one of the col- 
umned porticoes, you may post a letter for any 
part of the world. Throughout the day the 
hall is beset with people, but it is at a quarter 
before six that the real bustle begins. The 
large slits still gape for letters, d solis ortu ; 
but it is as a quarter to six strikes that the large 
windows, closed throughout the day, are thrown 
wide open. The scenes daily passing from 
5:45 to 6 o’clock are thus graphically described 
by Mr. Lewins : 

“It is then that an impetuous crowd enters 
the hall, and letters and newspapers begin te 
fall in quite a literary hail-storm. The news- 
peper window, ever yawning for more, is pres- 
ently surrounded and besieged by an array of 
boys of all ages and costumes, together with 
children of a larger growth, who-are all alike 
pushing, heaving, and surging in one great 
mass. The window, with tremendous gape, is 
assaulted with showers of papers which fly 


thicker and faster than the driven snow. Now. 


it is that small boys of eleven and twelve years 
of age, panting, Sinbad-like, under the weight 
of huge bundles of newspapers, manage some- 
how to dart about and make rapid sorties into 
other ranks of boys, utterly disregarding the 


cries of the official policemen, who vainly en-. 


deavor to reduce the tumult into something 
like post-office order. If the lads can not 
quietly and easily disembogue, they will whiz 
their missiles of intelligence over other people’s 
lieads, pow and then sweeping off hats and 
caps with the force of shot. The gathering 
every moment mereases in number and inten- 
sifies in purpose; arms, legs, sacks, baskets, 
heads, bundles, and woolen comforters—for 
who ever saw a veritable newspaper-boy with- 
out that appendage ?7—seems to be getting into 
a state of confusion and disagreeable commun- 
ism, and ‘ yet the cry is still they come.’ 
Heaps of papers of widely-opposed political 
views are thrown in together ; no longer placed 
carefully in the openings, they are now sent in 
jn sackfuls and basketfuls, while over the heads 
of the surging crowd were flying back the emp- 
ty sacks, thrown out of the office by the por- 
ters inside. Semi-official legends, with a very 
strong smack of probability about them, tell of 
sundry boys being thrown in, seized, emptied, 
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and thrown out again void. As six o’clock ap- 
proaches still nearer and nearer, the turmoil 
increases more perceptibly, for the intelligent |. 
British public is fully alive to the awful truth 
that the post-office officials never allow a 
minute of grace, and that “ Newspaper Fair’ 
must be over when the last stroke of six is 
heard. One, in rush files of laggard boys who 
have purposely loitered in the hope of a little 
pleasurable excitement ; two, and grown men 
hurry in with their last sacks ; three, the strug- 
gle resembles nothing so much as a pantomim- 
ic mélée ; four, a Babel of tongues vociferating 
desperately ; jive, final and furious showers of 
papers, sacks, and bags; and siz, when all the 
windows fall like so many swords of Damocles, 
and the slits close with such a sudden and si- 
multaneous snap, that we naturally suppose it 
to be a part of the post-office operations that 
attempts should be made to guillotine a score 
of hands; and then all is over so far as the 
outsiders are concerned. 
“ Among the letter-boxes, scenes somewhat 
similar have been enacted. Letters of every 
shape and color, and of all weights, have un- 
ceasingly poured in ; tidings of life and death, 
hope and despair, success and failure, triumphs 
and defeats, joy and sorrow; letters from 
friends, and notes from lawyers, appeals from chil- 
dren and stern advice from parents, offers from 
anxious-hearted young gentlemen and ‘ first 
yeses, or refusals from young maidens; letters 
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most admirable order. Inthe newspaper room, 
men have been engaged not, only in emptying 
the sacky flung in by strong-armed men and 
weak-legged boys, but also in raking up the sin- 
gle papers into large baskets, and conveying 
them up and down ‘ hoists,’ into various divis- 
ions of the building. Some estimate of the 
value of these mechanical appliances, moved, 
of course, by steam-power, may be formed from 
the fact that hundreds of tons of paper pass up 
and down these lifts every week. As many of 
the newspapers escape from their covers in the 
excitement of posting, each night two or three 
officers are busily engaged during the whole 
time of dispatch, in endeavoring to restore 
wrappers to newspapers found without apy ad- 
dress. Great as is the care exercised in this 
respect, it will occasionally happen that wrong 
newspapers will find their way into loose wrap- 
pers not belonging to them, and under the cir- 
cumstances it would be by no means a matter 
of wonder if—as has been more than once 
pointed out—Mr. Bright should, instead of his 
Morning Star, receive a copy of the Saturday 
Review, or an evangelical curate, the Guardian 
or Punch in place of his Record paper. 
(To be concluded ) 


LIGHT FOR ANIMALS. 
A correspondent of the Momestea:, in an ar- 
ticle on fattening hogs, gives the following ad- 
vice :— One more important item of advice, 





containing that snug appointment so long! and that is, locate your pen where your hogs 


promised you, and ‘little bills’ with requests 
of immediate payment, ‘ together with six-and- 
eightpence ;’ cream-colored missives telling of 
happy consummations, and black-edged enve- 
lopes telling of death and the grave; sober- 
looking advice notes, doubtless telling when 
‘our Mr. Puffwell’ would do himself the honor 
of calling on you, and elegant-looking billets in 
which business is never mentioned, all. jostled 
each other for a short time; but the stream of 
gladness and of woe was stopped, at least for 
one night, when the last stroke of six was 
heard. The post-office, like a huge monster— 
to which one writer has likened it—has swal- 
lowed an enormous meal, and, gorged to the 
full, it must now commence the process of di- 
gestion. While laggard boys, to whom car- 
toons by one ‘ William Hogarth’ should be 
shown, are muttering ‘too late,’ and retiring 
discomfited, we, having obtained the requisite 
‘ open sesame,’ will make our way to the interi- 
or of the building. Threading our course 
through several passages, we soon find ourselves 
among enormous apartments well lit up, where 
hundreds of human beings are moving about, 
lifting, shuffling, ing, and sorting huge 
piles of letters, and still more enormous piles 
of newspapers, in what seems at first sight 
hopeless.confusion, but in what ia really the 


can have the benefit of light. I do not mean 
merely daylight, but the full, bright light of 
the sun; it will add to their cheerful content- 
ment, as it does to the human species, and 
physiologists declare that, other things being 
equal, families who occupy apartménts on the 
sunny side of dwellings are the most healthy 
and happy. Although the comparison may to 
sensitive nerves appear odious, still it is beyond 
our power or province to change the established 
laws of nature. I have never known of a hog, 
or any other animal, kept under the north side 
of a barn or other building, where the dampneee 
and darkness is never penetrated by the sun’s 
rays, and where the animal was employed as the 
scavenger for other animals, to be sleek looking, 
fat, clean, or quiet. I have seen many a pen 
where the mud and offal was two or three feet 
deep, and no place of retreat left for the poor 
occupants upon a higher spot, excepting the 
bed floor, and that uvfurnished bystraw. The 
tays of the sun have a ry powerful effect in 
modifying the functions of both animal and 
vegetable life. Many plants require a strong 
light, that they may perfect their organizations ; 
others less ; but few plants ever come to perfee- 
tion without a full supply of light ; common eb- 
servation proves this. The potato growing je a 


| 


cellar is colorless, f agile, and worthless. Phe 
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apple growing on the inside of the tree is often 
green, tasteless, ea and the peach 
that has not been ki 


tion. 


similate its oxygen.” 

With animals, the same is true. 
does as much towards painting roses on the cheek 
as doesa bracing air. 


shaded is feeble, and easily disturbed. Physi- 
cians assert that people living on the shaded 


sides of streets, are in towns more liable to sick- 


ness and jess vigorous than those living on the 
side influenced by the sun. We have often 
noticed that children reared in shaded and 
damp situations were scrofulous, imperfectly de- 
veloped, and deficient in vitality. Rooms in 


which the sun never shines are gloomy and un- 


pleasant. Dr. Winship, in his iecture on phy- 
sical culture, so fully appreciates the importance 
of light that he says he would always, if possi- 
ble, select for his sleeping room, an apartment 
on the “ sunny side,” and let the sun have full 
play, when it shines, six hours of theday. An- 
imals like the sun’s rays, except in the hottest 
of weather. 
they desire it. That hogs should have sun is 
more important than for any other animal ; their 
habits are filthy, but the rays of the sun, toa 
certain extent, will correct their bad habits. 
We have little doubt but that much of the hog 
cholera is due to want of sunlight and to damp 
situations. With these facts before us, who 
can fail to see the necessity of sun-light for all 
animals, if we would retain them in health.— 


Ohio Farmer. 





The creature could never lament the dispen- 
sations of the Creator, if he understood them ; 
therefore, the measure of our. grief, is also the 
measure of our ignorance. 






PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovr anv Meau.—The Flour market is quiet, but 
holders manifest no disposition to accept lower 
prices. There is little shippiog demand. Sales are 
reported at $12 50 for Ohio extra family, und $10@ 
10 50 for superfine. The sales to the home cou- 
sumers range from $11 50@13 for common dnd fancy 
brands —according to quality. There is very little 
Rye Flour or Corn Meal here, the former selling at 


$9@9 35. 

Gram.—The Wheat market is dull, and good Red 
is offered at $2 55 per bushel; and white sold at 
$275@2 85. Rye is worth $1 70@1 72. Gorn is 
steady, with farther sales of yellow at $1 75. Oats 
are steady ; 2000 bushels Delaware sold ut 88 cents 


Suxps.—Cloverseed is scarce at $11 50@12 50 


per 64 lbs. Timothy $4°75@5 00 per bushel. Small. 
sales of Flaxseed at $3. 35@3 40. 








by the rays of the suf 
has not that high flavour requisite to its perfec- 
Without the sun, the leaves could never 
decompose carbonic acid from the air, and as- 


The sun 
The skin of those per- 


sons exposed freely to the light, performs its 
fanctions vigorously, while that of those too much 


True, they should have shade, if 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be dome at 


SR ee ee meee eee wees Beene tenes 


Two insertions: +--+ --escerscnceceecccceseses $1 00 

For every additional insertion: -+-----++++++++ 40 cts. 

For every additional line or part thereof.----- 10 cts. 
Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864. 





ALL PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Plain, Fig- 
ured and Decorative Wall Papers; Window-Shades in light 

and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered; also Oil Cloth and 

Linen, for shading; Fireboard and Transom papers, &c.. &. 
Workmen sent to any part of the country, at city rates. 


ae x T~ 2 Gard rhaggeot Philada. 
0. 902 e: ’ 
10th mo. 1.—12t, 1217. : 


TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch St. 
have on band a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 
and VESTINGS, and are prepared to have the same made up to 
order in good style and at moderate prices. 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ Clothing. 
10 mo. 1—23t, 3, 4, 1865. 


ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarpine ScHoon Por 
GiRLs, This institution, heailthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bueks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN 1TS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a complete Bn- 
glish, Classical and asfathematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded for the acquisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be had on application to the Priucipals, Attleboro’ 
P. 0., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 

Terakt J. GRAHAME, 
Janz P. GRAHAME, 
Principals. 


(enernae SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
8d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to Josgpu SHoRTLEevos, or AU@US- 
tus C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—tf. 


827—6 mos. 








M. HEACOOK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuverals, and ail other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 


r= SALE, at Clarksboro’, Gloucester county, New Jersey, a 
DestR aBLe Farm, containing 80 acres; with meadow, good 
stream of water, timber, good buildings, ete., situated on the Sa- 
lem and Gloucester turnpike, five miles below Woodbury. For 
particulars euquire of Wm. Haines, “Cedar Lawn Farm,” near 
the premises, or THomas P. MARSHALL, Trenton, N. J. 

9th mo. 24, 1864.—tf. 


Tt ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Booksellers and Sta 
e _ tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albams, and 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Aimanac. 

3d mo. 12, 1864 tf. 


pues & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 ( hight Thirty- 

Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of Housekeeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Ciothes-wringers, uf several pat- 
terns, co 2 a A our Guods, combined with 
many pes, and other information, furnished on - 
cation. Mmo. 12, 1864.—17t. 8.4. “ppl 

OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isase 


Comly, (11 vols.)---+--++- $7.50 
Journal of John Com (600 nas 1s 
Conversations, &c , BLOTY- ++ occ ee ecceesceeeese 10 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully col 

and Jolin Comly Hee ee ree tebewerecesesccees 108 


Hugh Jud 
Memoirs: 


B JOUFMAL- +--+ ++ ere neeecee peernccecsecences TQ 
Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each-,- <6 
Cuanies CoMty, Byberry, Pa.. : 
or, Emmor Comiy, No. 131, 
Philadelphia. 


Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, 
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